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CASH OR CREDITS 


The Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation debates new methods 
of reducing the federal-state tax chaos. 


the highlights of the meeting of the 

Interstate Commission on Conflicting 
Taxation which was held at Boston on Septem- 
ber 30 and October 1. The outstanding fea- 
tures of the conference were: (1) the cordial co- 
operation between the Commission and the Na- 
tional Tax Association; (2) the Commission’s 
decision to favor a plan of credits for state taxes 
against federal income and estate taxes rather 
than a federal administration of these measures; 
and (3) the recognition that a definite and satis- 
factory program is impossible unless the prob- 
lem of conflicting taxation is viewed as a whole. 


(Ce ih credits, and correlation were 


Cooperation 


The remarks made at the Sunday evening 
dinner by Senator Seabury C. Mastick, Chair- 
man of the Commission, and by Alfred E. Hol- 
comb, President of the National Tax Associa- 
tion, emphasized the friendly relations existing 
between the two organizations. President Hol- 
comb further pointed out that the two bodies 
are wholly complementary and largely in 
accord. The National Tax Association does 
not seek to develop a tax program; it rather de- 
sires to provide an open forum for the discus- 
sion of significant tax problems. The Commis- 
sion, on the other hand, is devoted specifically 
to finding ways and means to lessen the bur- 
densome results of conflicting taxation—and to 
securing adoption by the various states of its 


subsequent recommendations. In the report of 
the National Tax Association’s Committee on 
Fiscal Relationships of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments there is a cordial acknowledgment 
of the assistance rendered by the Commission. 


Tax men 


A further bond between these two bodies is 
supplied by the fact that most—if not all—of 
the members of the Interstate Commission be- 
long to the National Tax Association, and a 
large number of them regularly attend the na- 
tional tax conferences. The membership of the 
Commission includes the newly chosen presi- 
dent, a past president, and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation. , 

Most of the sessions were attended only by 
the research staff and members of the Commis- 
sion, but at the Sunday evening meeting there 
were present several other well-known students 
of taxation. Among these were: Mitchell B. 
Carroll, former director of the League of Na- 
tions’ Inquiry into Double Taxation; Franklin 
S. Edmonds, former President of the National 
Tax Association; John S. Edwards, former Ohio 
Tax Commissioner; Alfred E. Holcomb, Presi- 
dent of the National Tax Association; A. J. 
Maxwell, North Carolina Commissioner of 
Revenue; and A. H. Stone, Chairman of the 
Mississippi Tax Commission. Interesting com- 
ments and stimulating suggestions were con- 
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tributed by a number of these guests. In ac- 
cordance with a pre-arranged plan, most of the 
addresses concerned income and inheritance 
taxation, but some of the speakers discussed 
other matters—including the significance of 
gross sales taxation in the immediate future. 
At the three other sessions, the research staft 
brought to the attention of the Commission two 
possible methods of attacking the tax conflicts— 
particularly those in income and death taxes. 


Joint action 

First. The staff suggested that the Commis- 
sion might concentrate attention primarily on 
the elimination of interstate conflicts by means 
of joint action on the part of the states them- 
selves. The opinion had been expressed to 
members of the research staff that the states 
could hope for comparatively little in the way 
of congressional action until they themselves 
substantially improved the inter-relationships 
between their tax structures. One plan sub- 
mitted by the staff was based upon that view. 
Adoption of it would have meant choosing to 
emphasize voluntary cooperative action by 
state legislatures and state administrations; but 
it would not necessarily have meant abandon- 
ment of some plan of securing and developing 
good feeling between the federal government 
and the states in matters of fiscal relationships. 

Second. The staff next analyzed a suggestion 
that the Commission might promote the allevia- 
tion of interstate tax conflicts and federal-state 
conflicts by attempting to secure federal action 
which would coerce the state governments into 
adoption of codrdinated plans. This course of 
action might secure improvement through the 
comparatively simple and easy method of fed- 
eral action, but it runs counter to the unani- 
mous desire to preserve carefully the integrity 
of the states. Experience in this and other coun- 
tries shows that such a program would be pos- 
sible on two distinctly different bases: (1) a 
plan of developing federal credits for taxes paid 
to the states; (2) a plan of federal tax collec- 
tion, involving allocation of part of the revenue 
to the states. The latter could take the form of 
grants-in-aid for such expensive activities as 


education and highways, or of an unrestricted 
distribution of revenues to the states. 


Credit plan 


The plan of allowing taxpayers a credit 
against federal taxes for taxes already paid to 
state or local governments would secure coérdi- 
nation between the states only if the credit were 
conditioned upon the passage of statutory pro- 
visions for interstate comity. It was suggested, 
for example, that the credit for state income 
taxes might be conditioned on state acceptance 
of a uniform formula for allocation of interstate 
income. Such a plan of credits would encourage 
states to adopt income taxes or other taxes 
which would have the advantage of the credit. 
In this way wasteful competitive practices—one 
of the gravest difficulties in state income taxa- 
tion—would be removed, and administrative 
costs would incidentally be reduced. The cred- 
its plan, however, would not necessarily elimi- 
nate dual federal and state income tax adminis- 
tration, nor would it remove the diversities in 
the accounting procedures incorporated in the 
several state statutes. 


Federal collection 


The second method—federal tax collection 
followed by distribution to localities—would 
mean some transfer of ‘administrative responsi- 
bility to the federal government. The best 
known precedent for this method is the German 
plan of having the income tax—as well as other 
revenue measures—administered exclusively by 
the Reich. A more interesting—and for the 
United States perhaps a more feasible—method 
is that utilized in Australia whereby the 
states transfer to the central government re- 
sponsibility for administering the state income 
taxes. Each state levies its own taxes and makes 
a separate payment to the central government 
for administrative services. Thus, in Australia 
the autonomy of the states is more largely main- 
tained than under the German scheme. Never- 
theless, the research staff of the Commission 
pointed out, the adoption of a federal collection 
plan in any form would mean acceptance of a 
greater degree of federalization than would a 
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credits plan. However, it would also mean sub- 
stantially more progress toward the elimination 
of interstate and federal-state conflicts than 
would the latter. 


Credits preferred 


After a day’s discussion of the various pro- 
posals, the Commission decided that it should, 
so far as practical, advocate a crediting plan for 
income and death taxes; and it directed the re- 
search staff to test out the revenue results of 
various possible crediting devices. The Com- 
mission emphasized its entire willingness to 
sponsor a program involving elements of segre- 
gation of taxes for exclusive federal or state 
levies, or of crediting, or of federal collection 
with reallocation of revenues. It expressed it- 
self as unwilling, however, to utilize any other 
method than the crediting device in connection 
with income taxation until the feasibility of this 
plan had been carefully studied from the stand- 
points of practical administration and of 
revenue. 

Throughout the discussion it was generally 
agreed that, in order to be acceptable, a plan of 
coordinating federal and state revenue systems 
should not involve a revolutionary change in 
allocation of revenues to the federal govern- 
ment and to each of the several states. This at- 
titude is undoubtedly a partial explanation of 
the preference for the crediting device rather 
than for the plan of federal collection. 

The fundamental importance of a compre- 
hensive program for federal-state coordination 
thus becomes apparent. It is obvious that a plan 
of segregation involving only a few individual 
taxes may so upset the revenue plans of either 
the federal government or of some or all of the 
states that—however desirable it may be from 
other points of view—it is impractical in the 
light of immediate revenue needs. This diff- 
culty is illustrated in connection with the earlier 
recommendations of the Commission. If, for 
example, the gasoline tax were relinquished by 
the federal government and if tobacco taxes 
were given up by the states which impose them, 
the federal government would not recover its 
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revenue loss without a substantial change in 
tobacco tax policy; and the fifteen tobacco tax 
states would be embarrassed in the absence of 
a radical shift in gasoline tax policy. Essentially 
the same result may follow the adoption of a 
plan of crediting—such as the Commission now 
prefers. If federal income tax credits were 
offered, for example, the revenue loss to the 
federal government would be so great that the 
change would be impossible unless compre- 
hensive readjustments were made in the rates 
or in the entire tax system. 

In the light of these considerations, the Com- 
mission, after mature deliberation, directed that 
the research staff should test the possible re- 
sults of other comprehensive programs of co- 
ordination. During the next few months, there- 
fore, the staff will examine the legal, political, 
and revenue results which would follow the 
adoption of each of the most promising codrdi- 
nation plans proposed. 


TAX THOUGHTS 


The Louisville Herald-Post says: 


The American Legislators’ Association plans 
a study of the possibility of allowing a tax payer 
credit on his federal taxes, equal to the amount 
of income taxes he pays to his state government. 
If hailed strongly in the country—as it should 
be—it could be put through during the next 
two or three sittings of Congress. 


The Detroit News says: 


The high light of the Commission meeting 
was the proposal of two plans under which the 
taxing system of Uncle Sam and the states would 
be integrated into a codrdinated machine. Un- 
der one of these plans, a manufacturers’ sales 
tax of 5 per cent would be levied. Of the bil- 
lion dollars or more thus secured, 80 per cent 
would be refunded to the states. Under the 
other plan, the federal government would re- 
fund to the states 50 per cent of both its income 
and corporation taxes. 
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HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


England, Germany, Washington, and the United States catch the eye 
of the reporter at large. 


Judges as Prophets 


mented with the use of declaratory judg- 

ments, Congress adopted the practice for 
the federal government last June. In an era of 
increasing governmental regulation, both pri- 
vate citizens and businesses may welcome the 
opportunity of knowing beforehand whether 
their intentions are law abiding. 


e* states having successfully experi- 


No Wives 


A recent British Royal Commission recom- 
mended that women be given equal rights of 
entrance to the Civil Service, equal rank, equal 
remuneration. But it also recommended the 
continued exclusion of married women from 
the government service, on the theory that this 
rule tends to distribute the benefits of public 


salaries where they are most needed. 


Strait Jackets 


In several states this month the men-on-the- 
streets will vote on constitutional amendments 
which set maximum rates of taxation. One of 
the most valuable features of legislative activity 
is the ability to adapt government policies to 
constantly changing conditions. Without tak- 
ing sides for or against the proposed amend- 
ments, Srare GOVERNMENT remarks that if the 
voters of any state should put their legislature 
in a constitutional strait-jacket they would im- 
pair the adaptability—and hence the usefulness 
—of their own representative body. As the 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 
comments on proposed tax limitation amend- 
ments to the Michigan constitution: “The two 
amendments are pure legislation. They are not 
fundamentally constitutional in nature, and 
fiscal circumstances may at any time require 
them to be changed.” 


Boons From Betting 


Newest of government functions (social in- 
surance), and a long-abandoned source of gov- 
ernment revenue (lottery receipts), may be 
combined in Massachusetts. Representative Ed- 
ward J. Keiley, of Worcester fosters this unusual 
alliance. In a proposal recently presented to 
the Massachusetts Recess Committee on Old 
Age Pensions, Representative Kelley suggested 
that a state lottery be authorized to support a 
broader system of old age pensions. Similar 
measures for turning the gambling spirit to 
public use have been introduced in the states 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Maine, as well 
as in other governmental units. 


Ride to Riches 

The road to prosperity may be rough and tor- 
tuous. But German economists have decreed 
that the quickest way to travel it is in tax-free 
motor cars. When the unemployment situation 
became acute in the motor car industry, Ger- 
many legislated to exempt from taxation all 
new passenger motor vehicles. Since the enact- 
ment of this law in March, 1933, production of 
automobiles is reported to have doubled, and 
the number of unemployed in the auto indus- 
try has consistently dropped. Newest candidate 
for the forgotten man is apparently the shoe 
repairer. 


Kindly Parents 


A recent Ohio statute for county home rule 
has had surprisingly effective results. In the cur- 
rent election, the eight large urban counties of 
the state will vote on charter commissions. 
Legislatures in North Carolina, Montana, and 
Nebraska have permitted counties to adopt the 
manager plan. 
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REVENUES FOR RELIEF 


The part played by bonds, sales taxes, and general revenues 
in financing state aid to the unemployed. 


By L. LASZLO ECKER-R. 
Municipal Finance Section, Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


Presiding officers of state legislatures outlined 
in the October State GOVERNMENT the major 
issues facing the forty-three lawmaking bodies 
which meet in January. Biggest and blackest of 
the legislative storm clouds was the necessity of 
finding new sources of income to support un- 
employment relief programs. This month, Stat- 
istician Ecker-R. of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration reviews the sources of reve- 
nue used by the states, hints of future possi- 
bilities in this significant article. 


legislators convene for regular sessions 

in forty-three of the state capitals, no 
problem will cause them greater concern than 
that of financing unemployment relief. With 
unemployment relief organizations in a num- 
ber of states enjoying no—or at best doubtful— 
legal status, and with large proportions of the 
country’s population on relief rolls, legislative 
consideration of the unemployment relief prob- 
lem can no longer be postponed. Present tem- 
porary methods of financing must give way to 
more carefully planned procedure. 


N ExT January when 6,900 of the 7,600 state 


Relief rolls 


During the past five years the number of re- 
cipients of relief has steadily increased. In July, 
1934, 13.8 per cent of the population of the 
United States was relying for all or part of its 
necessities upon government agencies. The 


relative size of this group ranged from 5.6 per 
cent of the population in New Hampshire and 
Vermont to 34.6 per cent in South Dakota. 
Furthermore, in view of the seasonal character 
of the nation’s economy it is to be expected that 


the coming winter months will see further in- 
creases in relief needs which will result in 
larger budgetary requirements. These will 
represent a drain upon public coffers well in 


excess of $100,000,000 per month. 


Footing the bills 


The politico-economic philosophy of the 
American people presupposes that all individu- 
als in need will be cared for—that they will be 
provided with food, clothing, and lodging— 
the necessities of life. Proceeding from this 
assumption, the question of financial respon- 
sibility logically follows. Virtually all of the 
moneys which are at present expended for un- 
employment relief in the United States come 
from public sources. Although during the early 
years of the depression a substantial portion of 
unemployment relief—estimated variously be- 
tween twenty-five and forty per cent—was ac- 
counted for by private charity activities, this 
group has now fallen below five per cent. 

Historically, the care of the poor in this 
country is the legal responsibility of local gov- 
ernments. Formerly this had represented an 
obligation primarily toward the disabled— 
those generally classed as unemployables—not 
otherwise provided for by private or public or- 
ganizations. However, with mounting unem- 
ployment relief requirements and reduced 
private charity activities, counties and other 
local governments were forced to assume in- 
creasingly heavier and wider burdens. It was 
not until it became apparent that local govern- 
ments were unable to supply adequate relief 
that states and later the federal government 
began to assume partial responsibility. 

Since the autumn of 1932 and more par- 
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ticularly since the spring of 1933, the care of the 
unemployed has been the joint responsibility of 
local, state, and federal governments. The pre- 
cise distribution of responsibility has never been 
legally defined. Congress, in providing for 
federal participation, satisfied itself with the 
observation that the increased inadequacy of 
previous methods of relief made it “imperative 
that the federal government codperate more 
effectively with the several states and territories 
and the District of Columbia in furnishing re- 
lief to their needy and distressed people.” It 
then created the office of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administrator for the distribution of 
federal relief moneys among the various states. 
The Administrator has the twofold function of 
caring for all those in need and of effecting a 
fair participation on the part of state and local 
governments. The extent to which these two 
goals have been achieved, every observer must 
judge for himself. The variables to be con- 
sidered are legion and their relative importance 
undetermined. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


It was the mandate of Congress that the 
federal government step into the breach and 
supply any deficiencies which might exist be- 
tween total relief requirements and total avail- 
able state and local funds. The magnitude of 
this breach has varied widely from state to state 
and community to community. The variation 
arises of necessity from the fact that, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Congressional 
Act, the various state and local units of govern- 
ment are expected to contribute only a fair share 
of the burden. What constitutes “fair share” has 
been interpreted to take into account require- 
ments and ability. This circumstance accounts 
for the fact that during the eighteen-month 
period of January 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934, the 
federal government has supplied varying pro- 
portions of the public funds expended for un- 
employment relief in the forty-eight states, 
ranging from 27.6 per cent in Massachusetts to 
99.5 per cent in South Carolina. During the 
same period state participation ranged from less 
than 1 per cent in Vermont, Massachusetts, Vir- 


Per Cent of Total Population in Each State Receiving Unemployment Relief 
from Public Funds—July, 1934 
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ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, In- 
diana, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Oregon to 
more than 50 per cent in Delaware. Local parti- 
cipation ranged from less than 1 per cent in 
Delaware, Tennessee, South Caro- 
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30, 1934, the funds placed at the disposal of the 
FERA, together with the $300,000,000 Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loans—but ex- 
clusive of CWA grants—totaled $1,479,825,000. 

In the case of local governments, exact data 
on the sources of unemployment relief funds 
are at present not available. The bulk of the 
increase in unemployment relief 





lina, and Mississippi, to more than 
50 per cent in Maine, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
The total bill during these eight- 
een months—exclusive of CWA 
—exceeded $1,340,000,000 and was 
paid by the federal, local, and state 
governments in the ratio of 63 per 
cent, 21 per cent, 16 per cent 
respectively. 

The federal government’s par- 
ticipation in unemployment relief 





—— 





expenditures has probably come 
under the expanded poor relief 
activities. As such, the moneys 
must have originated largely with 
levies on property and, to a minor 
degree, with the sale of local 
bonds. 

Unemployment relief expendi- 
tures on the part of state govern- 
ments began in 1931. It was 
approximately at this time that 
private unemployment relief funds 








dates from July, 1932, when Con- 
gress passed the Emergency Re- 
lief and Construction Act which provided 
$300,000,000 to be loaned for relief purposes by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
the various states and localities. The loans were 
in fact advances upon future federal highway 
grants. These funds were virtually exhausted 
in May, 1933, when the Emergency Relief Act 
established the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration and, out of the funds of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, made 


available for relief grants an amount not to ex- 
ceed $500,000,000. 


Distribution 


Half of this fund was to be distributed among 
the states on a three-to-one matching basis. 
The remaining $250,000,000 constituted a dis- 
cretionary fund from which grants were made 
to those states whose relief requirements ex- 
ceeded the grants made on the matching basis. 
The distinction between matching and dis- 
cretionary funds was waived as of October 1, 
1933, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Act. Subsequent 


federal legislation made additional appropria- 
tions for unemployment relief, until by June 


L. Laszlé Ecker-R. 


began to dwindle in relation to 
total requirements, and local gov- 
ernments were compelled to assume an increas- 
ing proportion of the burden. Realizing that 
local funds would be inadequate, state legis- 
lators were forced to render assistance. 


State legislation necessary 


State expenditure for unemployment relief 
—with minor exceptions—required _ special 
legislation. This was necessitated by the fact 
that the welfare activities of only comparatively 
few states have, until recent years, encompassed 
unemployment relief. Aid to paupers as defined 
by state laws could not generally be interpreted 
to include the relief of those whose destitution 
was the result of cyclical variations in economic 
activity. It was the problem created by unpre- 
cedented unemployment which accounted in 
large part for the frequency of special sessions 
of state legislatures in recent times. The neces- 
sity of raising money for relief at a time when 
the ordinary revenues of state governments were 
sharply curtailed created many difficult prob- 
lems. 

State funds expended for unemployment re- 
lief prior to July 1, 1934, amounted to $310,- 
503,806. Approximately 1 per cent of these 
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Sources of State Unemployment Relief Funds, 1931-1934 
(ooo omitted) 
Total |General | | Amt | Sales | Liquor | | ins | Welfare 
| Bonds | motive ‘Revenues 
| (1) provemanes | Taxes | Taxes | Budget 
\Revenues| | (2) | | 
1931 $ 2.966 $2,616 | $ 351) | | 
1932 | 87,660] 36,687 | 23, 878 $6,500 | $4,805 | | $6, 037 | 
1933 | 107, 174 25,724| 49,270} 2,203 | 26,202 |$ 195 | 845 | $486 
Jan.-June, 1934 | 112,703] §, 037 | 99, 76 980 | 10,980 | 1,487 | 6x 302 
Jan. 1, 1931 | | | | | 
June 30, 1934] 310,504! 70,064 | wigs | 9,682 | 41,987 | 1,682 | 55943 | 789 | 
1) In this total figure is included $16,682 which was throughout the entire period deriv - from 
miscellaneous sources—$10,753 in 1932, $2,249 in 1933, and $3,681 during the first half of 1934. 
2) Included in the ‘‘Liquor Revenue"’ figures are the amounts derived from beer taxes: $165 in 
1933 and $245 in the first half of 1934, or a total of $410. 
For definition of terminology, see note to table on page 246. 











funds was disbursed in 1931; 28 per cent in 
1932; 35 per cent in 1933; and 36 per cent during 
the first half of 1934. Of these funds 23 per 
cent was obtained from general revenues; 52 
per cent from bonds; 14 per cent from sales 
taxes; 3 per cent from automotive revenues; 2 
per cent from income taxes; 1 per cent from 
liquor revenues; less than 1 per cent from each 
of beer taxes and welfare budgets; and 5 per 
cent from miscellaneous sources, including lux- 
ury taxes, racing and betting taxes, sinking 
funds, teachers’ pension funds, and salary cuts. 
During the period a marked shift occurred in 
the relative importance of the various sources 
of relief revenue. This is apparent from the 
table above and the chart on page 242. It is 
significant that while funds obtained from gen- 
eral revenues declined in importance from 88 
per cent in 1931 to 5 per cent during the first 
half of 1934, those derived from the sale of 
bonds increased from 12 per cent in 1931 to 
80 per cent during the first half of this year. 
The history of state financing of unemploy- 
ment relief dates from 1931. In the course of 
that year, four state legislatures made small 
relief appropriations. These states—first in 
point of time to assume partial responsibility 
for the care of the unemployed—were Con- 
necticut, Maryland, New Jersey, and New York. 


Their combined 1931 expenditures amounted 
to less than $3,000,000—half of which was ac- 
counted for by the state of New Jersey. Three 
of the states obtained their 1931 funds from 
general revenues. More complete data in re- 
gard to sources of state unemployment relief 
funds throughout the  three-and-a-half-year 
period will be found in the tables on pages 
243 to 246. 

During this early phase of the depression 
many states still carried accumulated balances 
in their general funds which enabled them to 
meet relief requirements without resorting to 
special sources of revenue. 

During the calendar year 1932, the number 
of states making unemployment relief expendi- 
tures increased to ten. The six additional ones 
were Delaware, Illinois, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. At this time the 
bulk of relief funds was still obtained from gen- 
eral revenues. However, treasury balances very 
soon began to diminish and it became neces- 
sary to resort to special sources of revenue. Four 
states borrowed the necessary money. New 
Jersey diverted $6,500,000 from automotive 
revenues and secured $4,500,000 by the reduc- 
tion of government salaries and teachers’ pen- 
sion funds. Pennsylvania obtained $5,000,000 
from a temporary sales tax, while Wisconsin 
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raised $5,000,000 by imposing a surtax on in- 
comes. Ohio secured relief funds by imposition 
of taxes on malt, bottled beverages, and admis- 
sions. 


Increasing state participation 


By 1933, the disappearance of private and 
the inadequacy of local public relief funds in 
the face of increased requirements had become 
so marked that the number of states providing 
state relief funds increased to thirty-two. The 
growth of state participation was furthermore 
augmented by the circumstance that the ap- 
pearance of the federal government in the un- 
employment relief financing structure was 
conditional upon state participation. State re- 
lief funds expended during the year exceeded 
$107,000,000. As can be seen from the table on 
page 243, the expenditures by these 32 states 
ranged from slightly more than $1,000 :~ Iowa 
to almost $28,000,000 in Pennsylvania. 

During 1933, sales tax revenues were tied 
with general revenues for second place as 
sources of relief funds. First place was held 
by bonds which supplied $49,000,000 or 46 per 
cent of the $107,000,000 total expenditure. 
Seventeen states obtained funds from general 
revenues and nine from the sale of bonds. Sales 
taxes which in 1933 accounted for 24 per cent 
of the state relief expenditure were utilized by 
five states, and automotive revenues by three. 


Geographical percentages 


It is noteworthy that 66 per cent of the $107,- 
000,000 expended in 1933 was localized in the 
Middle Atlantic and an additional 23 per cent 
in the East Central states. The Pacific group 
accounted for 6 per cent and New England for 
4 per cent. Still more significant is the fact 


that the increase in the use of bonds as a source’ 


of unemployment relief was concentrated in 
the Middle Atlantic states—which accounted 
for 82 per cent of all of the bonds in 1933. 
That the wide utilization of bonds is affiliated 
more with the pressure for relief funds than 
with the preference for this method of financ- 
ing is evidenced by the fact that in 1933 these 
same Middle Atlantic states accounted for 89.4 
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per cent of the funds raised by general revenues. 

State funds expended for unemployment re- 
lief during the first half of 1934 exceeded the 
total expended during the calendar year 1933. 
Thirty-one states were participating in relief ex- 


Percentage of State Relief 
Expenditures 


By geographical divisions 


(January, 1931~June 30, 1934) 














| 
| % | % 

| Jan.—| Jan., 

| June, 1931 

Divisions | % % ji Fe 1934 | June, 

| 1931 1932 1933 1934 
New England | 18.1 I.1 3.89] 2.52] 2.74 
Middle Atlantic 81.9 | 64.6 | 65.99] 48.64) 59.46 
East South Central 29] 1.48] 0.63 
Southeastern o re) 
East Central | 33.8 | 22.72] 26.53] 27.02 
West Central .48| 1.54| 0.72 
Southwestern | 05 .08 6.88 2.66 
Mountain 80] 1.73 0.91 
Pacific 5-75 | 10.68 5.86 
United States 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


penditures. By the first half of 1934, only 5 
per cent of the state relief funds was obtained 
from general revenues, while the importance 
of bonds increased to 80 per cent. Thus, of 
the $113,000,000 expended between January and 
June 1934, general revenues accounted for 
$5,000,000 and bonds for $90,000,000. Further 
indication of the impoverished condition of 
state treasuries is perhaps obtained from the fact 
that this total of $5,000,000 represented expendi- 
tures by eleven states. Eleven states sold bonds; 
and seven states used the sales tax. 

During the entire period under discussion 
focusing of relief expenditures in certain areas 
is noticeable. Of the $311,000,000 spent during 
the period prior to July 1, 1934, almost 60 per 
cent was accounted for by the Middle Atlantic 
states and another 27 per cent by the East Cen- 
tral states. Thus these two regions account for 
seven-eighths of all state relief expenditures dur- 
ing the period under examination. Quantita- 
tively next in importance is the Pacific group 
which expended approximately 6 per cent of 
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the total. The Southeastern states are last in 
the list with virtually no state relief expendi- 
tures during the entire period. 

In conformity with their quantitative im- 
portance in total relief expenditures, the Middle 
Atlantic states account for 92 per cent of the 
funds raised by general revenues; 59 per cent 
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of those raised from bonds; 29 per cent of those 
raised by sales taxes; 67 per cent of those raised 
from automotive revenues; and 28 per cent of 
those raised from miscellaneous sources. The 
East Central states in turn made very little use 
of general revenues, but account for 65 per cent 
of the sales tax, 23 per cent of the bonds, and 





United States 


State Unemployment Relief Expenditures 
By geographical divisions 
(January, 1931—June 30, 1934) 


| Jan.-June, | Jan., 1931- 
Divisions 1931 Total, 1932 Total | 1933 Tata | | 1934 Total | June, 1934 
| Total 
New England 538,290 961,710| 4,171,592) 2,837,890| 8,509,482 
Middle Atlantic 2,427,898) 56,640,669) 70,726,178) 54,822,204) 184,616,949 
East South Central 307,820) 1,661,385, 1,969,205 
Southeastern 1,697 1,697 
East Central 29,658,489) 24,345,879] 29,899,932) 83,904,300 
West Central §12,717| 1,737,308] 2,250,025 
Southwestern 399,398 88,955) 7,758,158] 8,246,511 
Mountain 861,037 1,949,432) 2,810,469 
Pacific 6,158,573} 12,036,595) 18,195,168 


2,966,188) 87,660,266) 107,174,448} 112,702,904) 310,503 ,806 





(January 1, 








derived from miscellaneous sources. 


(2) The figures given for ‘Liquor revenues’’ 


States. 





Sources of State Unemployment Relief Funds 
By ——— divisions 
31-June 30, 1934) 


Cin ~ al 0a 
Total | General B | Auto | Sales | £9" | Income Welfare 
| onds | motive | Revenues 
(1) rere Revenue / Ta (2) Taxes | Budget 
New England |$ 8 519 $3,875 |S 3 172 . $762 
Middle Atlantic 184,617) 64,519 96. 94 $6,500 | $12,000) | 
East South | | | 
Central I 969 520 | sel $ 934) | 
Southeastern 2 2 | | 
East Central | 83,904, 288) 37,087, 2,000 | 7; 088) | $5,943 
West Central 2,250} §30) 225 837) 658 | | 
Southwestern 8,247, §85]| 7,656 | | | 6 
Mountain 2,810 39 | 862] 1,347 52 | 
Pacific | 18,195 127 | 18,009) | 38 | | 20 
United States | 310,504) 70, 064 | 163,674! 9,682 41,987) 1,682 | 52943 | 788 


(1) This total figure includes $4,674 for the Middle Atlantic group, $11 ,498 for the East Central 
group, and $510 for the Mountain group—a total of $16,682 for the United States—which was 


include returns from beer taxes amounting to $358 in 
the East South Central states and $52 in the Mountain group—a total of $410 in the United 
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all of the income tax revenue. It is noticeable 
from the table on page 240 that, while the 
Middle Atlantic states relied first upon bonds 
and second upon general revenues, the East 
Central states placed similar reliance upon bonds 
which they supplemented by sales tax revenue. 
The only other region in which bonds played a 
particularly significant role is the Pacific Coast. 
This area, which relied for its relief revenue 
almost exclusively upon the sale of bonds, ob- 
tained $18,000,000 from this source. 


Emergency measures 


An examination of the sources of state un- 
employment relief funds indicates that the bulk 
of state unemployment relief financing to date 
has been emergency in character. The funds 
expended for unemployment relief from or- 
dinary state welfare budgets amounted to less 
than one per cent of the total. The income tax 
has been used directly by only one state. In 
the early history of state financing of unemploy- 
ment relief a considerable portion of the funds 
were obtained from general revenues. When 
the need for relief funds arose, state legislators 
had first recourse to such balances as they had 
available in state coffers. When general 
revenue balances were depleted, states began 
to resort to the sale of bonds and special sources 


of tax revenue. By the first half of 1934, 80 


per cent of all state relief expenditures origi- 
nated with the sale of bonds. 


New sources 


The number of states which provided unem- 
ployment relief funds in varying amounts in- 
creased from 4 in 1931 and 10 in 1932 to 32 in 
1933 and 31 during the first half of 1934. This 
increased activity necessitated the tapping of 
all conceivable sources of revenue. Those util- 
ized most widely were bonds, general revenues, 
sales taxes, and automotive revenues. 

The implications of the emergency character 
of unemployment relief financing cannot be 
minimized. Assuming that many years will 
elapse before the assimilation of a large portion 
of the unemployed into productive economic 
activity—an assumption which appears more 
probable from day to day—the desirability of 
more permanent methods of financing becomes 
self-evident. Plans under consideration for cor- 
recting the structural weaknesses of our eco- 
nomic order will require substantial appropria- 
tions, whatever form these plans may take. 

To date there is but little indication that the 
significance of the problem is properly appre- 
ciated. If the costs of unemployment relief or 
other corrective measures are likely to bulk 





Number of States Which Obtained Unemployment Relief Funds 


From Individual Sources 


(January 1, 1931—June 30, 1934) 














i “Auto- 





; Sales Liquor In —_ 























| Total | General | Bond ; R Income | Welfare 
| (2) | Revenues | °°" Pose Taxes | “OS | Taxes | Budget 
| | evenues (2) 
1931 | 4 | a SS Oo fe) fe) fe) 
1932 | eo | 7 4 I Oo I 6) 
1933 | a) 9 5 2 I 4 
Jan.—June, 
1934 ye ye Il 7 4 I 2 
Jan., 1931- | | | | 
June 30,1934 35 | 19 | 1 a 5 I 4 


(1) In addition to the sources listed, such miscellaneous sources as luxury taxes, salary cuts, sinking 
funds, racing license fees, and malt taxes supplied some relief funds in three states during 1932, 
in four states during 1933 and the first half of 1934, and in six states during the entire period. 

(2) Beer taxes are included in ‘Liquor revenues.”’ 
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large in governmental outlays, their financial 
basis must be made more permanent. Ob- 
viously no government can continue indefi- 
nitely to finance a totally unproductive activity 
by borrowing or by the utilization of balances 
in special funds. The deterioration of public 
credit and the exhaustion of special fund rem- 
nants are rarely a time-consuming process. 


Division of responsibility 
The hurdles to be negotiated before state 
financing of unemployment relief can assume a 
permanent form are numerous. Foremost 
among these is the problem of financial respon- 
sibility. Where does federal responsibility begin 


and state and local responsibility end? Can 
such responsibility be defined with precision 
applicable to all units of government—irrespec- 
tive of economic structure, relief requirements, 
and financial ability? What revisions of state 
and local revenue systems are desirable in the 
event of state and/or local assumption of a rea- 
sonable portion of the relief burden? 

These are questions which bear vitally, in 
particular upon the solution of the country’s 
unemployment relief problem, and in general 
upon the country’s social structure. It may well 
be given serious thought by the people’s elected 
representatives when they meet on their respec- 
tive capitol hills at the beginning of 1935. 


Sources of State Unemployment Relief Funds 


January, 1931—June, 1934 


(Percentage distribution ) 





Jan —June 
1934 
GENERAL 
REVENUES 
V/A BONDS 
AUTOMOTIVE 
REVENUES 


Es SALES TAXES 


Jan.1, 1931 - 
June 30,1934 


LIQUOR REVENUESW 


INCOME TAXES 
MISCELLANEOUS 


WELFARE suocet[ | 





























SOURCES OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 
FUNDS, 1931-34 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

‘Kansas 
Kentucky(b) 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey (b 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania(b) 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
“Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
“Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1931 1932 
x 

538 962 

216 

18,364 

351 3,405 

500 12,695 

77 25,464 


On 


6,257 


399 


14,860 


5,037 


TOTAL 


1933 


281 
5,279 


,500 
1,784 


588 


14,913 


21,307 


850 


845 


As of July 1, 1934 


Jan J une, 
1934 
$ 
596 


10,493(a 


628 
660 
108 


300 
2,114 
15 
6,000 


865 


1,200 
10,000 


20,471 


3,249 
100 

43 
22,129 


663 


195 
7,656 


673 


1,500 


715 


0 


61 | 


Total 


652 


3,660 


2,108 


1,788 
39,109 
6 


67,819 


64,949 
1,984 


320 


7,656 


1,226 


"2,350 
715 
5,943 


0 


(Expenditure Basis—000 Omitted) 


GENERAL REVENUES 


1931 1932 | 
3 $ 

538 962 
216 
1,500 1,616 
577 23,432 
399 
10,055 


(a) Includes approximately $8,000,000 which are reported to the F.E.R.A. as local expenditures. 
(b) Discrepancy between these and F.E.R.A. statistics on obligations incurred for unemployment relief arises from time lag be- 


tween the two transactions. 


1933 


to 


300 


209 


268 


407 


20,806 


| Jan.-June, 


1934 Total 
~ $ 
| 
| eee: 
| 60 113 
12 36 
660 3,660 
| 2,000 
=e © 20 
| 1 
a . 4 226 
. tue 9° 
15 315 
209 
35 303 
9 
3,116 
24,416 
16 58 
100 | 585 
Sf 15 
e- | 
4,125 34,987 
| 
-—-_— a eal 




















SOURCES OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Alabama $ 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kaneas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 351 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey (a) 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania (a) 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


(a) Discrepancy between these and F.E.R.A. statistics on obligations incurred for unemployment relief arises from time lag 


“a 


FUNDS, 1931-34 
(Expenditure Basis—O00 Omitted) 


As of July 1, 1934 


BONDS AUTOMOTIVE REVENUES 
eas : aes a 
Jan.-J une, Le Jan.-June 
1932 1933 oo Total 1931 1932 1933 pr hogs, 
1984 1934 
$ $ $ 1$ Bs $ $ 
78 169 
5,226 10,433 15,659 
616 
| ; ee 
18,364 753 17,970 37 ,087 | 
| i 
3,381 4,713 2,114 10,559 
| 
18 207 225 
588 1,200 1,788 
100 14,900 10,000 25,000 | 6,500 
2,032 20,900 20,471 43.403 5 | 
2,000 
17,962 17,962 ; 7 a ae 
1,321 663 1,984 
125 | 195 
7,656 7,656 
850 1,500 2,350 ; ~sa 


between the two transactions. 


Total 
246 


616 


6,500 























SOURCES OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


FUNDS, 1931-34 
(Expenditure Basis—000 Omitted) 


As of July 1, 1934 


SALES TAX (a) 

1 ; ree - | 
Jan.—J une, 7 
{ 1934 Total 
Alabama” 
Arizona 138 
Arkansas ; > ; 2 oe 


California ae ‘ e | a 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 5 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 


13,476 16,088 


Indiana ; 
lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky (b) ’ “ae 
Louisiana iin) 

Maine 


Maryland 


LIQUOR REVENUES (a) 


- 
Jan.—J une, 


1934 Total 


1933 








Massachusetts 
Michigan 5,000 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana | 
Nebraska : " 
Nevada — 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey (b) 
New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania (b) 4,805 a 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


541 


Wyoming 


(a) No revenue derived from sales or liquor taxes in 1931. 


6,000 


” 937 


668 


11,000 


837 


12,000 


1,209 


(b) Discrepancy between these and F.E.R.A. statistics on obligations incurred for 


between the two transactions. 


unemployment relief arises from 


658 


35 


time lag 
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(Expenditure basis 


State 


Wisconsin 


(Expenditure basis 


State 


Maine 

New Mexico 
Oregon 
Vermont 





Income Taxes 
As a source of state unemployment relief funds, 1931-34 


000 omitted ) 


1931 


Transfers from Welfare Appropriations 
As a source of state unemployment relief funds, 1931-34 


000 Omitted ) 


1931 


As of July 1, 1934 
Jan.-June, 


1932 1933 1934 Total 
$5,037 $845 | $61 $5,943 
As of July 1, 1934 
Jan.-June 

1932 1933 1934 Total 
$456 $300 $756 

4 2 6 

21 21 

6 6 








In Explanation 


A technical explanation of the statistics involved in the tables above and on the 


three preceding pages. 


employment relief funds is based on in- 
formation supplied by the forty-eight state 
relief organizations. 

The separation of state and local relief funds 
was made in conformity with the actual sources 
of the funds. Thus, funds obtained from reve- 
nues ordinarily accruing to local treasuries or 
from the sale of bonds constituting the liability 
of the local units were excluded. However, 
revenues ordinarily accruing to the state but 
temporarily diverted to localities were classed 
with state funds. In a few instances, notably 
California, this definition was violated in order 
to make the statement comparable with the 
official reports of the respective State Relief 
Administrations. 

It is to be noted that this analysis is made on 
the basis of actual expenditures rather than ob- 


Ts analysis of the sources of state un- 


ligations incurred for unemployment relief, al- 
though the statistics ordinarily collected by the 
FERA are those of obligations incurred. 

Only such expenditures are analyzed as are 
incurred in connection with aid to individuals 
on unemployment relief rolls. This classifica- 
tion thus excludes expenditures on various 
work-creating projects. This point is particu- 
larly significant in some of the New England 
states and in some of the western states. 

In the case of expenditure from general reve- 
nues, only those items were included which at 
the time of their appropriation were not accom- 
panied by the imposition of special taxes ad- 
mittedly enacted to provide necessary funds. 
Where an appropriation from general revenues 
occurred simultaneously with the imposition of 
a new tax, the resulting expenditure was entered 
under the specifically enacted tax. 
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COUNSELOR IN GOVERNMENT 


Collector and distributor of governmental information, Hubert R. Gallagher 


is the key man of the Interstate Reference Bureau. 


By HENRY W. TOLL 


HEN Colgate University this summer 
VW tempted Dr. Rodney L. Mott away 
from the American Legislators’ Associ- 
ation by an invitation to become Director of its 


School of Social Sciences, the Association rec- 
ognized the handsome tribute to 


While a member of Syracuse’s political science 
faculty, of which William E. Mosher is the 
chief, Mr. Gallagher served with the New York 
State Bureau of Municipal Information, and 
became a member of the survey staffs of the 

Wickersham Commission and of 





its staff, god-sped its able Research 
Consultant. Many erstwhile Mott- 
functions have descended upon the 
shoulders of Hubert R. Gallagher 
who now bears much of the bur- 
den of directing the Research 
Division and the Inquiry Service 
of the Interstate Reference Bureau. 
Mr. Gallagher’s counsels are also 
among those which are woven into 
the fabric of Stare GovERNMENT 
from month to month. 

Visitors to the offices of the 








President Hoover’s Commission on 
Social Trends. 

After thus riding several differ- 
ent horses on the governmental 
merry-go-round, he returned to 
Stanford in 1932, but this time as 
Assistant Professor Gallagher of 
the political science department 
which is headed by Dr. Edwin A. 
Cottrell. However, having had a 
finger in the practical pie of gov- 
ernmental affairs, he could not 
resist the attraction of a more con- 





Counselor 


American Legislators’ Association 
do not forget the tall, grey-eyed, young man 
whose friendly voice and infectious laughter 
inject interest and humor into governmental 
discussions. Nor do they forget his alertness 
on problems of state government, his helpful 
information, his stimulating suggestions. 
Cosmopolitan product of western Colorado, 
Mr. Gallagher first went west, then went east 
for his professional training. When in 1929 he 
carried away a degree from Stanford, he had 
already studied at the Université de Dijon in 
France. Honored by a fellowship at Syracuse 
University’s noted School of Public Adminis- 
tration, he went cross-country to the Empire 
State. After completing his appointed course 
at Syracuse, which included work at the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, he stayed on 
there as Research Assistant and faculty member. 


stant and direct contact with gov- 
ernment officials. He accepted the position of 
Research Consultant to the American Legisla- 
tors’ Association and in January, 1933, he, with 
his wife and three-months-old son, moved to 
Chicago. During the last two years, in response 
to inquiries from legislators and from state and 
federal officials, he has given enough informa- 
tion concerning governmental problems to fill 
several volumes. Many of the research bulletins 
issued by the Association have been based upon 
his investigations. 

From his hand has come a scholarly brochure 
on the scotching of crime by cities—have come, 
too, occasional articles on utility regulation and 
other problems of political science. Of course, 
his name is found on the membership lists of 
various professional and honorary organizations 
of political scientists. 
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COSTS OF COUNTIES 


The relationship of county finances to state finances 
is very different in the forty-eight states. 


By JOHN W. MANNING, Director 
Bureau of Government Research, University of Kentucky 


que Dark Continent of American politics 

—the county—is occupying to an increas- 

ing extent the attention of legislators and 
lay citizens, and during the past two or three 
years much serious thought has been given to 
this subject. It is frequently asked: “Do we 
have too many counties?” and “What shall be 
done about our many counties?” Nearly every 
taxpayer feels that the number of counties 
should be reduced, while many public officials 
are equally emphatic in maintaining that the 
present system serves a good purpose. These 
divergent opinions are all too often based upon 
prejudice rather than upon factual information. 


What is a county? 

Tremendous differences in area and in popu- 
lation raise the question whether a “county” is 
not a purely artificial political sub-division. It 
will be observed that average county areas vary 
from 200 square miles in Rhode Island to 8,000 
square miles in Arizona, and that average 
populations range from 5,000 in Nevada to 400,- 
000 in Connecticut. It may be questioned 
whether “local self government” is the same 
thing for a few thousand people as for a half 
million; whether the same sort of machinery is 
necessary to govern 200 square miles as to gov- 
ern 8,000 square miles. 

In general the relations between area and 
cost of counties and between population and 
cost of counties vary greatly in the different 
states. There is, however, some indication that 
the states with the lowest average county den- 
sity of population expend more money per 
capita on the upkeep and operation of the coun- 
ties than do states with denser populations. 

The comparative costs of state and county 
also differ widely. Ofcourse, such questions as 


whether or not unemployment relief and care 
of the insane are county functions are involved 
and are vital factors in this connection. In a 
few states—California, Florida, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, and Ohio—county costs bulk larger than 
state costs, while in thirteen states they amount 
to more than 75 per cent of the state costs. On 
the other hand, in some states—particularly in 
the northeast—county expenses are compara- 
tively insignificant when measured against state 
expenses and often amount to less than 10 per 
cent of the latter. The most extreme instance is 
afforded by Rhode Island where county finances 
are administered entirely from the state treas- 
ury. 

A similar diversified situation prevails in re- 
gard to percentages of total debts and total tax 
levies attributable to counties in the various 
states. Thus, it is notable that the county debts 
and taxes are only one-half of one per cent of 
state totals in Vermont, whereas in Iowa and 
Tennessee they amount to almost 50 per cent of 
the state total. 


Practical approach 


It is obvious from a study of the table on the 
opposite page that enthusiastic support or con- 
demnation of certain governmental programs 
must be tempered by a consideration of the 
local situation. Decisions for or against county 
consolidation might well be preceded by a care- 
ful comparison of the average area and popula- 
tion of counties in the individual state with 
average areas and populations in other states. 
Likewise an analysis of general county debt and 
tax percentages is desirable before the problem 
of county finances in any particular state is 
attacked. These figures are presented in an 
effort to aid such calculations. 





























State 


“Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
‘Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana (b) 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


U tah 


Vermont 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Average 
county 
area 
(sq. mt.) 


1994.0 
1645.4 
602.5 
855.0 
818.8 

~ 369.9 

| 1894.4 
 §49.4 
391.7. 
561.4 
778.6 
334.8 
709.5 
1868.4 
414.2 

574 

692 


487. 

1324.2 
462.4 
~ 901.4 


2655.7 
669.1 
213.4 
662.9 

1114.0 

438.8 

1003. ae 

2833 9 


651.7 
401.2 

"1713.7 
436.7 


4241.2 


778.2 


COUNTY ACCOUNTING 
1931-32 


The article on the opposite page comments on possible 
interpretations of the figures given below. 


Average 
county 
population | 
| 
~ 39496.2 
31112.3 
“24726.4 
97883.6 
16441.1 
| 400862.8 | 
~ 79460.0 | 
21913.6 | 
18229.5 | 
101143. | 
748103 | 
35201.1 
24958.8 
~-17914.2 
21788.2 





32837.3 
49838.9 
35941.3 
303543.8 
 §8341.2 
29470.7 
24510.0 | 
24626.3 | 
9600.1 | 
14816.8 
} 5356.3 
46529.3 
192444.¢ 
~ 13655.; 
186904 
31702.7 
12846.1 
75536 
31117. 
26494 
143751 
137499.4 
37799.: 
10041.2 
27542.6 
22931 9 
17511 9 
2 5686 5 + 
17 188 9 


_ 40087 07 
31440 0 
__ 41549 3 


9807.1 


win) © 


_ 


a 


to 


Average 
county 
density 
yrs’ 8 | 
sq. mi. Ra 
“81. 6 | 
s . 
35. oe 
36. il 


333.4 
121.3 
26.8 
eo 
5.3 
136.2 | 
89.8 
44.5 
23.0 
65.0 
46.3 
26.7 | 
164.1 | 
528.6 


= 
r= =) 
re 
) 


72a 3 
10.0 | 


costs of state 


Per capita 


government 


$13.70 
32.75 
20.95 
22.73 
20.50 
25.40 
57.98 
16.94 
14.08 


yh 20 


13.92 
15.39 
19.96 
17 
14. 
39 


.79 
45 
38 


28.27 
14.54 
23.83 
11.47 
17.92 
30.65 
17.05 
18.95 
21.97 
26.34 
13.91 
‘ 18.09 
26.85 
28.50. 
17.47 
(24.65 
18.01 
24.54 
7.71 


| Per capita (a) 


| costs of county 


| 
government 


23.96 
3.43 
13.78 
13.50 
‘41.87 
8.74 
20.25 


9°77 
add 


42.29 
| 4.84 

“17.29 

~ 5.50 
| 20.96 
‘| 14.37 
2.78 
13.02 
9.63 
17.36 


10.37 
00 

5.48 
14.93 
12. 


19. 59 


County costs 
per cent 
of state | 

costs alone | 

ms 











County 
debts 


County 


| property levies 


per cent 
total govern- 
mental debts 
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PREVIEWS 


In the Sunflower State the new Legislative Council subjects proposed laws 
to careful study and debate before it recommends them. 


By FRANKLIN CORRICK 
Revisor of Statutes, Secretary of the Kansas Legislative Council 


council became effective March 14, 1933. 

The membership of the council consists 
of ten senators and fifteen representatives ap- 
pointed by the president of the senate and 
speaker of the house at each regu- 


Te law creating the Kansas legislative 


ommendation” following the names of the 
members of the council introducing the bill in 

the legislature. 
At its first meeting in May, 1933, the council 
adopted rules governing its procedure. These 
rules, which were no doubt de- 





lar session of the legislature. The 
appointments are bi-partisan in 
that the two major political parties 
must have representation in pro- 
portion to their membership in 
each house. It is provided, how- 
ever, that the majority party can 
never be represented by more than 
two-thirds of the members of the 
council from either house. The 
president of the senate and speaker 
of the house are ex-officio members 








signed to provide the fullest meas- 
ure of deliberative action on all 
proposed legislative suggestions, 
weré found to be cumbersome and 
unworkable in the period of 
emergency which confronted the 
council at its second meeting in 
August, 1933. This necessitated 
the appointment of emergency 
committees and the suspension of 
the rules on every proposed legis- 
lative measure considered in that 
particular session. By this expedi- 











and act as chairman and vice chair- 
man respectively. The Revisor of 
Statutes is ex-officio secretary of the council. 


Legislative program 

The principal duty of the council is to draw up 
a legislative program either in the form of pre- 
pared bills or otherwise as in the opinion of the 
council the welfare of the state may require. 
This planning program is to be in the form of 
recommendations to the legislature which are 
to be made public 30 days prior to the regular 
session of the legislature. 

Under the rules of the council, a proposed 
bill must receive a two-thirds majority vote of 
the members of the council before it may be 
submitted to the legislature “with recommen- 
dations.” If a proposed bill on final roll call 
does not receive a two-thirds majority it is pre- 
sented to the legislature with the words “sub- 
mitted by the Legislative Council without rec- 


Chairman 


ent, a fairly comprehensive emer- 
gency program of proposed legislation was pre- 
sented to the special session of the legislature in 
November, 1933, in the form of 25 proposed 
acts drafted in bill form and introduced during 
the first day of the session. This opportunity to 
study intelligently the action taken by other 
states in attempting to draft emergency state 
legislation reflected itself in the type of legis- 
lation finally enacted. 


Committees 


The rules provide for the setting up of stand- 
ing committees on economics, social service, nat- 
ural resources, and public policy. The members 
of these four standing committees make up the 
various subcommittees such as taxation, educa- 
tion, and agriculture. Excluding the six emer- 
gency committees created in 1933, there are 
ten sub-committees for the consideration of 
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specific legislative problems. Special commit- 
tees may be named by the chairman of any 
committee or sub-committee. This was done at 
the recent session in April, 1934, when the social 
service committee consisting of twelve members 
was authorized to hold separate meetings on 
questions of school-finance. 


Rules for procedure 


Where there is no suspension of the rules, 
a suggestion proposed to the legislative council 
has a long road to travel before it can be intro- 
duced in the legislature. Each legislative sug- 
gestion must go through three stages of devel- 
opment, namely: Proposal, Recommendation, 
and Bill. It is first introduced by a member as 
“Proposal No. —” in the form of a descriptive 
manuscript of no greater length than one sheet 
of legal size paper, including a proper title. To 
this may be attached supplementary matter for 
the information of the committee. The proposal 
is read once and referred immediately to a sub- 
committee without discussion. If the subcom- 
mittee deems the Proposal worthy of extended 
consideration, it may recommend it to the 
standing committee of which it is a part. The 
standing committee may then redraft the pro- 
posal as “Recommendation No. —, by Com- 
mittee On ——” as of the date presented to the 
council. Before taking negative action on any 
proposal, the sub-committee or standing com- 
mittee, as the case may be, must first notify the 
author of the Proposal and invite him to appear 
before the sub-committee or standing commit- 
tee. The “Recommendation”, although in a 
brief descriptive form, must contain a clear and 
adequate statement of the essentials which 
would be embodied in a proposed bill if a bill 
were to be drafted. It should be stated that 
the council by majority vote may consider any 
proposal without further reference to a com- 
mittee. (Rule 18.) 

After the “Recommendation” is presented by 
the committee, it is referred to the Committee 
of the Whole Council. If approved, it must 
again be referred to the committee presenting 
it or to a special committee for legislative draft- 
ing. The proposed bill is to be drafted between 


sessions and cannot be presented until the next 
session of the council, except in cases of an emer- 
gency or unless it is the last session of the coun- 
cil before the legislature convenes. (Rules 15 
and 16.) 

After the Bill is introduced and read by title 
it must lay over until the next session of the 
council when it is read the second time by sec- 
tions and is subject to amendment and debate. 
Except in an emergency, the bill cannot be 
finally acted upon on third reading “without an 
adjournment of council having intervened for 
a long enough period so that members have 
ample time in which to return to their homes 
and consult with constituents.” (Rule 16.) 

Thus it is clear that if the rules are not sus- 
pended, each new proposed legislative act must 
receive considerable time and attention before 
it can be submitted to the legislature. After it is 
introduced in the legislature it must take the 
same course as other bills on the calendar. The 
council procedure may be termed an attempt to 
apply in a double manner the so-called “bi- 
furcated-session” system in which, theoretically 
at least, bills are introduced at the first session 
of the legislature and in which there is an in- 
tervening recess to allow legislators to consult 
with their constituents concerning the bills be- 
fore the legislature. In short, these rules of 
procedure should furnish the maximum guar- 
antee that political fortunes need not be ad- 
versely affected by membership in this new 
attempt to reform legislative procedure. ' 

In addition to the consideration of proposed 
legislative suggestions, it is the duty of the 
council, among other things to: 

1. Collect information concerning the gov- 

ernment and general welfare of the state. 

2. Study the possibility of consolidations in 

the government of the state and to con- 
sider methods of increasing its efficiency. 

3. Investigate and study the possibilities of 

reforming and simplifying local govern- 
ment. 

4. Codperate with the administration in de- 

vising means of law enforcement and the 
improvement of administrative law and 


methods. 
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The rapidly changing conditions requiring 
legislative action in 1933 made necessary the 
suspension of the rules and ordinary procedure 
that emergency situations could be met. The 
council’s regular work was interrupted by two 
special sessions of the legislature; one in No- 
vember, 1933, and one in March, 1934. In be- 
tween these two special sessions were two im- 
peachment trials lasting nearly a month, taking 
up the time and attention of all the members 
of the council from the senate and several of the 
house council members. 

The first 1934 meeting of the council was held 
during the first week in April. At this meeting, 
school-finance problems and the unemployment 
situation in particular were discussed although 
other matters were also given consideration. 
Hearings were held by the committee on edu- 
cation before the whole council. Similar hear- 
ings were also had on the proposed new Cor- 
poration Code sponsored by the state bar asso- 
ciation, which are to be continued at the next 
session of the council. It should be mentioned 
that this first session held by the council in 1934 
convened with almost a clean slate so far as 
bills or proposals on the calendar. All bills had 
been acted upon and presented to the special 
session of the legislature in 1933. Several new 
proposals were introduced, dealing with the 
crime situation. A general sales tax proposal 
is now before the council. At a second meeting, 
held the last week in August, further considera- 
tion was given each of these matters. 


Research department 


In July, 1934, the Council accepted a grant 
of $15,000 from the Spelman Fund of New York 
City to be used for research and investigative 
work. This grant was made for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1935. A special committee of 
the Council authorized the Chairman and Vice 
Chairman to establish and set in operation a 
Research Department under the Spelman Fund. 
Dr. Frederic H. Guild, Chairman of the Politi- 
cal Science Department of the University of 
Kansas for the past ten years, was appointed 
Director of the Research Department, and Mr. 
Camden S. Strain, Research Director of the 
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Kansas State Chamber of Commerce was ap- 
pointed Assistant Director. This new Research 
Department has supplied an urgent need, since 
the legislative appropriation was not sufficient 
to provide the research facilities which are nec- 
essary if the council is to perform the varied 
and comprehensive functions assigned to it by 
the legislature. 


Legislative continuity 


It would be presumptive and premature to 
attempt an appraisal of the work of the legis- 
lative council at this time. Aside from any serv- 
ice rendered to the legislature and the state by 
the council in the emergency special session of 
1933, it seems to provide a means for keeping 
up the continuity of legislative study and in- 
vestigation. It may serve to preserve, keep up to 
date, and make more useful much of the in- 
tensive study and investigation of a busy legis- 
lative session, which is usually lost in the long 
interval between the regular biennial sessions. 
The legislative council being purely a creature 
of the legislature should render valuable serv- 
ices in strengthening the legislative branch of 
government. 


HELD OVER 


Rhode Island and Texas have apparently 
booked their special sessions for long engage- 
ments. In the former, legislators have been do- 
ing their thinking in public for almost five 
months. Sessions are billed for the near future 
in Arizona and in Maine, and Ohio’s second 
special session, recessed on May 4, will recon- 
vene on November 19. 


Legislatures Now Meeting 


Special Sessions Convened 
Rhode Island June 14 
Texas October 12 


Sessions in Prospect 


Will Convene 


Special Sessions 


Arizona November 13 
Maine November 6 
Ohio November 19 
Oklahoma November 20 














— Gandeamis igitur 


State Government takes the liberty of repeating itself: 


ULETIDE is with us again. Some five million turkeys having gladly 

given their lives to celebrate the manifold causes for Thanksgiving 

by American mankind in this glad season of unemployment and 
business depression, STATE GOVERNMENT, official spokesman of the 
American Legislators’ Association, has already begun to shout premature 
and hearty Christmas Greetings to its friends and confederates. 


Our rosy-cheeked nation will find something worth thinking about in 
its stocking this Christmas: forty-two regular legislative sessions convening 
in January. 


And the 7000 bright-eyed law-makers involved will not be forgotten 
by Kris Kringle: each will find his share of the 60,000 forthcoming legis- 
lative bills—and a switch—in his expectant hosiery. 


The American Legislators’ Association, Pollyanna of the domain of 
political science, is out shopping for improved mechanical toys for the legis- 
lative departments of the various States. 


STATE GOVERNMENT'S Christmas Tree will not come down on 
Twelfth Night. It will remain standing throughout the coming year— 
decked with shining polychromatic balls of information anent taxation; 
| with sputtering candles of expert opinion concerning prisons and criminol- 
ogy; with gold and silver fauna of data relating to education and social 
welfare; with popcorn chains threaded on researches regarding pubiic health 
and mental hygiene; with peppermint candy canes to sweeten future stat- 
utes affecting administrative and judicial departments; and above all, with 
a crowning, glittering, snowy star—emblem of hope for legislatures better 
manned and more efficiently organized. 


To those Law-Makers who are assuming their share of the responsibil- 
ity for the improvement of the legislative processes of this country, STATE 
GOVERNMENT carols a time-honored refrain. Buried by bilis, buffeted 
by lobbyists, the butt of every cartoonist, columnist, reporter, editor and 
private citizen: 


God rest you merry, Gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay! 
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PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS 


Officially first city of the Commonwealth since 1632, Boston has witnessed almost 
every meeting of the General Court for over 300 years. For more than a century, sessions 
were held in a variety of “capitols” including homes, churches, and town halls. In 1748 
the square-cupolaed, multi-gabled “Old State House,” which served for fifty years, was 
erected. From its balcony the Declaration of Independence was read to revolutionary 
patriots, and from its pediment these same patriots wrested the rampant lion and unicorn, 


burned them in an anti-Tory bonfire. 


On Independence Day in 1795 the cornerstone of the new State House on Beacon 
Hill was laid, and in 1798 the House and the Senate—and the historic codfish—removed 
to the new quarters designed for them by Charles Bulfinch. This particular “historic cod- 
fish,” incidentally, has hung in the House Chamber from 1784 to the present day, and 
Bay State legend says that public spirited ancestors of this one ornamented the Old Town 
House and the Old State House and burned at their patriotic posts. A graceful tribute to 
the role played by the humble cod in the social, economic, and political development of Brah- 
man Boston, this replica faces the Speaker across the House Chamber. To the original red 
brick colonial building with its columned portico, its Roman arched windows, its cupola- 
capped golden dome, east and west wings have subsequently been added. 








